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IDSNTI^ISRS 
A8STSACT 

De3<:riptiogL of a course .designaa for preservice 
educati.cD students, vith the objective of devej^oping positive 
attitudes tovard handicapped students and. basic knpvledge and 
beginning skills needad to instruct a wide variety pt h<^*ndicapped 
childnf>n in regular classrooa settings^ is presented. The course was 
divided into i:;^he following taodule^ (1) huaanisn, examining th? 
relationship tetveerf perception laTad behavior.; (2) teacher, 
effectiveness training ^ providing techniqrfes by which future teachers 
aiqht best comaunicate vith their students and ^exaaine. theit oira 
attitudes; (3) .orontingency management, 'providing a basic aethodology 
for aanaqeaent of instruction and bel(a>ior Rrobleis in the classroda; 
{^) aainstreakBing rationale, proaoting a )i«tter understa-nding of the 
probleas of the handicapped; (5) Individualixatioar of instruction, 
developing knowledge and skill In a variety of jiethods of 
ind'ividualization; and (6) aeasureaent .'and evaloationir designed to 
provide basic knowledge and skills in the use* of teaciier- ifade tests- - 
and assessment procedures as well as^ 5tandajcdi2e<? tes^s in asking ^ 
judqaents ^bout. student achieveaent and effectiveness of insSruction. 
?ippe,nded are saaples of fora^ as^^d by students to e valuat;^- the 
cou.rse- Suaaaty statistics are preBent^d in^ tab ular fora, (JD) 
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It Is the puvpoBe of .this pap\^r cvo dft^icribo a course deBlghed co teach: 
(a), positive atci^t^jd^s toward hlA^dicapped persons^ arid •(b) basic; know leflge and 
beginning BkillB needed to Instruct a wide variety of handicapped children In 
regular classroom set'tlngf;. The effectiveness of the cGurae in achieving ^ 
these goals is described- using a number of measures including attitude scales, 

achievement tests, perlot^nance tasks, and skill demonstrations^ The proce- 

» ■ . . ' 

dures and ^^ethods used to evaluate the grdVth of students are pre^sented^- and 
may $e ef value to others with similar concerni?'. Ffecohimenda<ripns are provided 
concerning how to continue Che grovth of functional, skills of mainstreaming 
among post-graduate, ir^service teachers. The l;npllcat ions of incr<*a4ied . 
teacher tolerance for diversTry among students a^d Increased competence in 
adaptlfjg insfruction to a «ide range of ind ividual- d if f erences » bot^h ^f 
which n^ay result* from teacher preparation for Taalnstceamlng practices, are 

V 

noted ^tts possible benefits to all students.- , 

• ■ , * 

\ ^ . CONTEXT I 

On November 29, 1975, P.L. 94-1^2, . the '^Education of All Hjindicapped 
Children Act^'^was signed into law by former president Gerald Ford* The 
^purpose ofi the Art was to insure that all handicapped; chll-dren receive a 
free and appropr i^ittc education dcF^igned meet their individual needs but 
conducted In.the least restrictive liducatlonal environment, typically the 
regular cla^jsroortr. Thus, handicapped children we rff t o be 'Winstreamed ' 
into the regular cl^assroom and in-itiTucted by regular feachers (1-^Vor, 1977). 

Shortly after this legislation teacher e^ducation institutions began to' 

develop courses and programs dtffilgnonl to instruct preBervice and Inservice. 

teachers In the knowledge and ^skills required to engage in'.malnstteartiing, v 

Kentucky ^Ms on^ of these. Three proposals concerned with developing 

1^ 



teacher competencies for teaching handicapped stud«nt8 In, regular cl-aBS^ropina 
%rete suc!altte4 to. the Bureau for Educationally Handicapped over a* three year 
period (Denetaark & Arnold, 1975; Denemark & Barnard, 1976; penemark & Morsink, 
1977). *All three were funded and Kentucky began a revision of its under- 
graduate teacher education program to incorporate attltud^, knowledge, an*i • 

aklllflt required to develop compecenc^i? in tnalnstreamlng practices by toachera, 

' ' - ' . * ^"^ , ' ^' ■ ■ * 

At Kentucky an interde^partmental steering group conceptualised the main 

thrust of- the approach. Early conceptualization suggested thr^^e areas which 
defined. the functlojjal skills required for effective fsialnstreaming practice. 
These vere; (a) the ability to reoogni^e? and dear with individual differencea 
{in pupil neede in iiiijtructlonal settings* {b) the ability to dfefslgn and pnage 
claasrooin instruction Across n^any n^ctods and modes of instruc^ons and ^'^^J^^ 
.thq ability 'to aVissBs studfent pjE^rfotte*ntce and learning by a varlety'of means 
toward making reasonable inferences about j#tudent needs, accomplishments, and 
the cf fectlv</neBS of instructional plans and programs (Cole 6 Musser, 1977, 
p. 278>. These three areaei w^.re u»ed to* atticulate and define the search for 
and development of Inec rue t tonal aiateriala and .modules- which vere to be incor- 
porated into a naw course called The Psycholo^ of Teaching and eventuially - 
Into existing courses ip. the professional teao^ier education sequence. 

Approxlra^tely ,25 faculty .ciorjbers from elght'*dlf ferent departments with- 
in the College of Education , we ri) invoived in identifying qnd developing 
wide^ range of inetructlonal materials ^d inod^Ua by which to 'achieve the 
intended course objectives and content. From- the beginning it was agreed 
that the structure of the course should reflect the best of Instructional 
materials and methods which could be identified frota-existing published re- 
sources and which if incorporated, » uld be further developed, modified, or 
ad^ted by faculty as needed. .There w^s a:.so an incention to use &"wide 



range of Instructional media, macerlials/ and methods toward developing a 

©ysten; of insttuctlonaJP' modules whicb vouid i>e highly motiv/iting, infonsa-^ 
• ■■ • ' * 

* w 

tlve, and capable of bulldtag positive attltudc^s toward ma Inst reaming 

• •* -■ 

practices and thti functional knowledge tind akiliii'reqalrcd to begin doing 

so, * " - <^ 

Tlfc products i>f this , faculty activity were organ l^edT^ln to a logical 

>■ - * ■ * • .■' 

ci^juvse oi study tiugh't'tn a aeries of modules by 12 fatrulty members to 17 

' ' V ^. 

Btudfnts at the Jurfior levejr* "B^K^^^c^aculty mertibfir was rcsponstble for one 
fnodujle and a coordinator was%3lways prescjnt In cXas^ and respon^^lble for the 
overiill operatTon and sequence of the course* The students Involved in thta 
inlxial trial of, the courBc, the' faculty^^and the coordinator met during and 
after the course tu evaluate the objectives, methods* and outcomes of the ^ 
modules,* Hi\hy inprovpments" were nuTde in the structure of the course before 
It was taught afe;ain. , ' ^ ' 

In the next round of activity » an. interdepartnjental team of several 

faculty rtombers each taught, individual sections of • the course with each 

. • ^ 
faculty member being responsible- for' tnbtructlon of 'ail modules In the course* 



However, each Instructor had the assistance of. well designed instructions tor 

- ■ ■ " \ 
use of • t4ie module and the ready assistance of orher members of the team expert 

. ■ ■ ^ ' \ 

in the module content . At this 'rtage, much of the course consiste*;! of iilrr.U" 

lacion activities, film and vfdco tape expcrience§^of ten tied tb ,lndivldual 

* ■ . • ■ ■ ' 

and sciall group observation^ Inference <;onstructlon^ and proble?Tj solving ' 
actlvitieB, Skill building ddtponst rat ions and praiztice. In areas such as 
designing indivldi;al i/.ed instructioTi for certain students^ learning how to 
assist students with orthoped Ic handicaps to move from a wheelchair to a desk 
or^toilet^ add , designing ass^sment procedures by which to infar student 
learnings were alsp a li^rge part of the course. The reminder of the ^coufrse 
con*tent consisted of a program of readings in a number of books and period- 



icals. indLvldualized projects and activities 'selccced by etudencs to ru^et 
their n^eds -and i„ceresC3. and' seratnafs and dlacusKipn seasions. 

; AU sect'ionB were caught in the same manner tvnd afuired methods and 
nvateixlals. The instructional teaa and groups of «tudc.,t feprescnt..tlvo3 
£ro« each sect ion- aleo mec frequently throughout the soaester to share- , 
problemB, Ideas for course Improvement and'related matters. Therefore, 
although the renuxlnder -of thin paper is a detailed study of the effecMvc- 
nese of th^ course ba Bed upon the in-depth analysis of the eKpcrlences of 
,8 students and one InstrGctor^n one Section, ,it-is reasonable to infer \ 
■slmiWr resuUs In other secticmB as well. Other -evidence supportive of. 
this Itiference Is presented later in £he paper. 



i 
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tNSTRUCTIONAL OBJECnVES,.JCTjOOS,,. A>}0 CO^TE^iT 

--^-^ . _^ 

- Each of the lipecfficAdules included In the course were seiectad . ^ 

be supportive of the thr^e content areas described earlier as essential ,^ 
tc- carry ing.-xsut the nandat«_^of_raalnBtreatnlne . In" addition It was felt 
thae unless future teachers could hi- disabused of the usual fears 'and mis- 
conceptions .about handicapping conditions ^nd handicapped -persons, there 
would be no point in teaching functl^nalvskiUs of mainstreatalng. Unless ^ 
attitudes of acceptance, tolerance.* and informed understanding CKtst 
concerning handicaps of a wide variety, teachers will not will i«gly become 
involved in, working with handlca^ed students on a personal basis in their . 
classrooms. Therefore., a pr ImaryVbjectlve wa-. to deve^lop positive attitudes ^ 
toward and Infortned knowledge about handicapped a.^l. exceptional persons. It /[^^ 
■was also hypothesized that this could best be accompitshed in an open, hones^ 
and aupportiv'eira^-iroom'cHniate where students and the professor would be ' 
free to examine their fears, lack of knc ledg;. and existing prejudices w^ith- 
'^o- f/^eling tbreacene^or inconTpe^cnt . This decision influenced both the 



content an^ method of instruction thrcmghout thulcourse. • 

The tirst three jsotlules the course were j:itled "*l!uffi4nlgis*'»' "Teacher 

. " ■ i ■■ J 

Effectiveneaa Training" ai\d "Contingency Managements'.- They were Includpd is 

a'f Irsc component to teAc'h eoiaething of the varieties' of ways by vhlch 

pfovlde fe^ctive closaroom manogenjcnt one of the taain areas dcalgn^tod as 

necessary to effective mainfJtreaming In the eikriler conceptuall^tatlon (Ctole 

i M«j8Ber, 1977, p. 278). However> there wa<j aly^ another reason for lrii:ludinR 



thc-flrat two modules, "Humanism'* and "Teacherj'^f ecciueness TrdiningJ' The 
huroanlBm nodule examined the relatlonehip bctweenNperceptlon and hehiiftiot'\ft. 
the tradition of Arthur Corahs md other, perceptual ^<^ychplogl8t8 who/ are con- 
cerned with how the perception of a helping j>Tof esalonsl i such aa a/ teacher ^ 
about a client, such a» a student, restrictii, or enhanced What the /^student is 
allowed to do and can do (Combs. 1971). The readings ancij activit/iee in this 
module* wexe: designed to sensitize the presorvipe teacher-sjto the/ power their 

perceptions of handicapped persons lavo on Itbeir ovm behoVlor t/owarde^hese 

' ■ ■ . j \ ' I ' ' ■ 

students and the behavior and welfare of th* students themj^elvea. Thu8, 

what students feared V believed, and thougliit abbut handlcapUi persons was 

N * • " • i ■ ' ■ i / ■ . - 

pre'^'nceji. as an Important area of study to be explored and iexamlned through- 

out the course toward becoalng more ratioba^ and more knoy^edgcahle . Such ■ 

.Inqulry'mto one' s- feelings and beliefs va3 presented as/tl|e basis ^up^n which 

■ j / , 

all functional skills of malnBtrearalng ebould be built/ 

TJie "Teacher Effectivenoas Tratnins" modulw alB9''sp;rv|d a dual purpose. 
In additrion to providing a technique bylwhlch theae/futurej teachers ralght 
coiraunicate more openl^', honestly, and /accurately/with th<-|lr future students. 

: ■ ■ ■ / / i. ■ . 

it also provided a intans Khereby they tould bett^er coa3Bun|cate .their concerns, 
fears, feelings, and ideas to.'rho ins/ructor o^d each othir in the present 
course. Topicri and modules dealing v^lth aeizire dleor^eifs. experiences in 



learning to agsiBt orchopedlcnlly handicapped^ childron in tcrllet activities, 

nnd otbar atreaB ar«t typically fearful and problematic for taoat of us» The 

skills and fien^jltiyltle« ^acquired in the flrtit two Ksodules were contlnouBly 

uacd and practiced throughout the courm* by the students and instructor » 

toward developing and "naintaihlng an open* hone6.t» and supportive atniosphere 

lt\ vhlcii to inquire, grow, and learn. 

The next module was '*Cont ingency Miinagexnent*'* ^ It aerved the purpose of 

provjj^ing yet another -basic methodoloBy for the managenent of ^Instruct ion 

and behavior problems in classroom settlings through the u^e of behavioral 

tecHniqueti, It al<JO taught r^onething of the procedures by which to specify 

and orgariir.e behavioral ohjii-ct ivoB, and to devise behavioral observations 

and asnea^ents of student capabllit.lei:-; and learning* Thus It contributed , 

to the assesatnent. of learning and design of instruct ion thrusta of the course 

aa veil ae t© the clasaraooj manngeirtent thrust* 

The next nsodule ^jus tltled^*MalnBtreaming Rationale*'*- It was designed 

to present aomeching of the history of hov handicapped person "have fceen 

'poorly treated and excluded in our culture and others. The^ consequences of 

needless restriction and Institutionalization of persons with hamdicapB 

were explored frora the standpoint of t^e effecttJ.on the pertjonal development 

of the individual as well an the effect upon the commmiity and eoclal group 

in ceroa of cost ot care and reduced productivity in wages and other concrl- 

butions. 'The tsainstreaoing movement and P.L, 9(*~1A2 uero explored and their 

origins in a broader ranpe of social awareness and 'concern vith human right© 

and humnn potentiaT noted . For ejiample, it was noted that retnoval of persona 

frosB institutional restricted envlronmenta is a trend whicb has been occurring 

• • ■ . ^ ^ ■ . i 
In pritjon ^reform, the cam cjf the elderly and orphans,, and in usentBl and 

physical he^ilth care prnctict-s. The purpoHe of thin activity wan to provide 



a broader und^^r^itiimling ot the jsiovistsjttqt and Itn origins toward promoting 

mm \ ^ 

^r© vlsdocs In c'oispr^h^i^t^ding the ?*,pocif icii of nsainstr^ljng In Qducntional 

The next aodule "Ind IvldutiU^ation of Intftruct lonV* was «i«a<?d at 

daveloplng knowledge and skill in a variety of raethods of individualization* 

Th^ module taught by exiienple. Student?? prepared an individual learning 

contract. Thc^ aelected an Individual project fron an array of socse IS 

pu0«n-tHtle3 each of vhlch could be adapted to their own content area onf . 

age level intereata. During claes time students worked in a nuujbor of . 

lec^rning centers Individually or in srsall g^^^J^P^* 'The centers and activity 

'^ataitlons wete sec up in the regular classroom and in other places such as 

an instructional isaterlals center. Students learned how to adapt an<i uee* 

the typical range of ln,^tractf rtl materlale availaS^le in secondary and 

elementary 'claaaroomi? in a large nucsber of ways to individualize the rate 

and content or student learning^ to special needs and intereetSf. 

During this period, of about three weeks/ there were no lectures or large 

cla»B group diHCusBlons, . Seldors did the vhole class njeet ag a group- 

Sitiall group and individual ccnference«5, study sessions, programmed Instruc- 

•t ion, and-^non tract planning and evaluaticm Hessions were used in the 

tnB:truction of the module. A key, contributor , to the 6ucceaB,of the mo-dula 

-I • ' • « 

was the ijl^ifT^^y^ Training Pra^a^. Jn^tructional Managenaent Ki t (Smith & 

Bently* 1975).. This kit teacher a wideSmri«^^y of individualization of 

Inacructlon methodB by systematic attentloti to^Ss^ScTTS^ng objectives of 

instruction, concept?:; to be learned, activities by which to learn, the ; ne 

fi^ane required, the t^jrocesBCH (r^^adingt writing, ohuervatlon^ cotnparison, 

construct ion» ere.) vAed, and vjie Inntruc tlonal mode. Furthcrmorcs all of 

Its Instruction in thrcHigh Indlvlduali^ied learning centers, activity packets 



i a- 



and other meahfi w^tich model HpecAfic ^5eth^K^G by which to indlvidu^sllze 
Instruction, 

Thiij ^Ixth ©odule '*Hc4iiiutv).'5i2nt nnd Ev5!<4.ation''* w*i9 de^lgn^^d to provide 
b^sic knowledge and BklHs In the* oiie of ;eacher niade toBCS and asisess- 
«^*nc proc<Jduve» ©taindatdi^cd tesit^ in^nAking jtidg^oe^ntw about 

fitudent achievement and the CectlveneBS of ItiBtr'acxion. Some of the 
i2valu«itlon^ tcating^ and other asweisscsont proct'dures tised In the courae 
uere uf)«>dDe^ cxaaplet? of approjpr late n^^thodtii. Stud^nt^ also prepsiitedl n 
t<JBt or some other assenscsi^nt procedure to u^e V\ their teachiixg f^r 
Judging thk» degree of st^d^nt learnling in Qome topic of their choosing* 

The ^rcrmaini^g cso^ule&^H dealt vith specific exceptlo^uillt les and ^ 

hnndlcaf)i« fnjquently encount«»t*d'' in school settings and with which 

teacher » csust be Me to -cope under the Dainscre^ratng leglDlatlon. These 

includedl^hig}^^ and cre«iv<i ^jtudcnte, BtudentiB with learning and 

behavior dlsordern^ orthopedic liandicapB, seizure dleordcra. and sensory 

ijapalnaents^ In each of these wdules cdn«aon fc*af», prcjudicee* and mis^ 

f 

conceptions vere oxaiBlned and studied,^ 'lnfon[i3rti'on on the frequency, 
cuatees. and consequences of each condition prii^sentcd in a factual way 

with readings^ filna. chartH^ and pasnphleti. Materials, i^uch a« titon^ 
available for thene purponepv frorg the Bpilepay Foundation, were gathered by 
the niodule developers and isado available lo students. Training film and 
ainiulat Ion activities aUio provided specific inatruction on the types of 
instructional accomodacion*; and racjthods by which to accomodate the net^ds? 
of blind, hearing L-npalred, and other handicapping condition.*? of studentt; 
In regular clasBrooca settings* . , 

Each of the r^odules, and the *5equc-nce in which ihey were taught » may 
he found in Ktguro 1 an fiM^ end of thlB report. 
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A'.VArlefty of i^fvalu^it: ion «aeii^ri?a and t^ethodti veris thrcnighatit tho. 

teaching four iaonth?> nit/t ihir courHtr vxui rtTfoplif-t . Jn^tidiS it lon^^ one . 
attitude* scale and kfy<wj.^:-d:gi> a.^^itM>H?sonf: 'iruitruts^fnr. «daintttt<i!ri>d U> an 
eddtt tonal 112 iuud<*nt?i vxx\:olh^d iVi rurven acctioni* t>f thir .i^^ic^e coufi^o- in a 
wubiii^'quent ■f.ie?sester» 'It lis the piirpoiUi. of chif* . «ec£ Ion of ihfr: piupcr to 

€V<?r Che ^piin of tlK'^H, r;'.>th;1 ^ 1? tr!;»>4j|iM,»res of ixtad*:m.t km5vli?tjR^> ol 
cournf: content rrs..nin?*tr eyj^s-n^i a^^^ills vere obt-ils^od^ -"Tl^ir^ie .ijaeie^*?- " 

?5ent'i^ i-ncJudi^d t , '^^t itx..^:n ^vi^-^A'^tm^-nx-^ of a probies? i^olvlnj^ mittsre, 
(Tb) typicai'rjijriSpU* cholc^e and e^ts^sy t.e^>tf> ai tJ)iJ:.4?nd cf aect itJ^ie^-. of • the 

constructing and I.E. P. iot a student vi-.h a tlii^i^cilic Hdm*4€^<pping ^ondttiw* 

iind glv^n Ii^vcl-.ti of iMju<;u ionril t/om: t Ion ing, and (d) Bkitl dejsonBtratloniJi of 

particular tfN:hn l^ui,-':^ and vit^chad^J , All of thetve ?!je4iisureii .^n-d i^k^' cat<»Bo^y 

to vhich*<;*<i6ch heiongH ar*.^ pre-ientiui in Figure 2 .it th^> ^x\A of.tlvi^? t^po 

All «<hi^wec:e^^« s5o*v.!:;uri?ii vert- ^T^cofe^ii m »>oof^ pois^ilible after thei?; 

ad:nlnis^trat ton to ^r.iu<knitt^>^ Al chough th-*:^ nueb^r ol ites5ti^an4 tne tatai 

»- ■ 

'.«ca!i^<i on a cotrjJipn orbit Jr.-^ry scalt^ of 10 points* to aetviai: in coi^^ntlx^^ 

■ ■ ^ -1.1 ' • 



Kc tel. i ^K^^- it!' : ; r-.-. 

m'Jlf^iUr <.;M> « Til..' ft' A^;.' ■^*'\-'7..: 




'^l low lAtf'-r 



i 

]■■■ ,ir„^";M-! .11) i r.hr sdndatd devifir^on 

\ ... - : T : r , ^:l^^\^y oi/ the 
■ :. : _ . ..ii::.,ii..:«-ziial :r-,i 1 ah)i/C 



} 

.^"'^■r . : : -V p.,t r * of th^? ^^tu- 
i : ^ni'.' -rial Chirh to 
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Pinally, the ov'rvill 

^^^^ re^'BonAbltj, inf » u ; v s ' 
overall thn- ;-2..i.>,"- .-. " 
which internal oMtv-.- 



t ion ^ -^'Xj? 1 .iu.s t i r- , \ ■ 
rr*oi;r oi t he .• •' " 



• ■■^ ^-rr^.^n^'v -.for**^'; .icr^>>s a?L 1 ^ 'V:ieas^uroB . 

the rclE-^^blltty of the D-easurea 
,'■'■;„: •; r}-;...,; r^^v p'.<r"f cman^x? icHtb for 

• M'; - • ^ ' - rc^Ll hftvi"' h»/t.:'ri ) 1 y determined. ^ 

^ . ' • ^tv ": ^^'i:, roritvnt , a?tJ learning 

r.^-:':. j'V 1^' kn^-'wr^ a'-our th^r .rel S abi H ry 

} ' ^ 

' '.',t ^. r i ::->r i >i ?or »:'V.a 1 ?sat, tr\g the-' 

.•^>:r - .... ^v::: ^. arr:* t^-^ ^h*:- interpreta- 

\:;- -."K'.'! ^N.: ; anri (-1^ whiit.lu^r c:;Y not. ^ 

.-••■^ 

.•^ ■ v.r?^ ■■■ ' ■ ■ , ;:• 1 r t asKi gnrnvru , and | 

'.-r^r. was ra'-tt'd f^var timeri <.>n h 

•; .■,rv'.-^i ! ui.i divtdovi by four 
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obtain a final nuru-'r ; .,■;/'• >;t\t:,:';. . vt^rc fully- . •■formed of. clile pro- 

ccdutc and ttuy c r i n,;,-*: : :i \rrii>v i':r-.2' a ^^nmt:nt and were 'sjiven * 
instruction in htr/' rf> ::ir(-^-;jr'i' wr i ?, t: .v-. s ii:nnoiici> dv»sfgned ro meet smch 

criteriiK - Af/p/;;viix .\\:-\r .i^r*'^' w / ! hi/, crit*iri:-i i.ind Instruction for 

' 'Wt"! f i-^tsiK'^-^^'v':t .t:^.I vr•■]^■.•t 1 ; v i : ItM^ vfc^rc also dt^signr ^ with the 
^ioMT cTi'.^ittii in nin.j. ;"-.r ^ ■.s,;-:';: :^ , .i i.:nfncni: found in the ''ytciin- 

Jlnrriy is «3 jats^/'r ^'-.v'^ '■■^^■•O '^t^^■^^:';^ , ^ t'r* is confined to a 
" ■' - rlujtr csnu v-i.i;.^^,'' : t rj\'a of cUe chair wlthou!. 

vatori^v* ami :k' .yv-ri.il r^- : nar; ^^^^^ i H t ies for h»ind icapped persionH'* 
oitC3^^se- oi . \ , .v:J^■Lai^; havt- Jlrmy spefrcT'niB whole day in 

■ :,h*? nvjr:U'*i;; ctf^;-*', .-. ^ ki' ■;ubji>ct,i? all !;h<>' other 

^r^jtdeni->. ^^r;^^^■. .*v^-:'"/ ^>r so, t:v;t.iaily on their lunch hour 

ox trr.o p»:r"u:»:*, t^/uh.'r:; *v I >^ Ive bin his ^asBlgnneniH 

ayd ori"flv spi'^.ik vt'i: h:-^. rv- ^;or;H>r in^^s talk-, with oth-or Btudents 
vno cor^i^ n i w t V-^' ^ ^-^'^i.'.'. :Vn::Vor ?:h^' following t;^iOi.vt: lonf? 

lifting v;^Mr -'rvn* h-^ii!;*' ^r-,^ t.;nr^i: r:; f .irui in^; ^.Miued frotriNthis cnadule and 

r . - .. * : 

r3*»';;T i .'i ! [Avt -.f, I't' :?r:rM,*r. pL'in wh.lr/r; could be ust^d 
r i... V.:.'. !^ > rr^'SiMir ! ini tat i on^i uhicl^ 

It v<r,i 'i:-.-:^^* yor; vo:*^' in thi; (-.ituation dee-- 
cr:':>A: i^^rv^^ \.vw.w(^uM v^,vi fiH>i ; \^>y : 'Wliat effects 

rhr-;.'- ; i i: 'i-'iv^' ' '/o:! and ac^bers around you'^ 

r 

ThlH type l :m! : v i ' >.>r :--:;,\H"cr .K-;signr:^i?nc is cypicnl of 

sTWjny of u.>':'d r ^ : -ui.^: ^ .^:ir>v-. 1 1 propter completion iillovB for ■ 

ruch divor;p*:u "X L'- r. :ti.: answor-s. The content of th*? 

etudont'bi r'^'srjr-^n.^c , w r:. ^ ^ r,^^. ^^^Mr :rf,reria, tells nuch abour 

the d**i::rtM> tj- vhi. ■:. - * ■■ ^ 1 I .^.n! the rourst^ eoncopt « ^- pkl 1 1 s » 

and nt.t i t lTv^» : . •. •■-•-j"- ' :v^H:!.-»r h»/lirf that it Ifi poi^siblc 



to fake a g''-/'- 



;^«- r^'sulrs in Figure 2 show that 



the variance In ;;tu;.i.--nt per f oryn-ini-o --v, siurh written a^^si.gnm<.'nte is often 
gf'teacer tha* for boro traditional Ci-sts olsn rani tip!'. . no ice nature... If 
used prop^r.l>s such written as.'tij'ufflorM ^4 ire :-vNi^v : igorous tests of student 
understanding '^nd co:::pe tenet- !..h.n,i riu' usual r<iro\^1ect ive multiple choice 
Item tests cormor.lv usu^'. _ < 

* . ' ' ' 

Tho assesJ^irjtT.t o:' ?.iu- ,v;rr\vrh or' ^r:i;iont art.ltudcH o('' acceptance and 
■und<!r standing hand i vav>;.rd person?-, and « il 1 ingnc- !.',:■ hecoiae ■ involved - 
In working directly with ;5nch .-Indiv id.j.-j I'k in thr-lr ruturt- classroom 
teaching; ■-•ati .H^conpl i sJ-h-J -lait/iy '-v ,< 1.0 item in^itruraent corepK'ted iirsony- 
r.ously by e.ich st^idt-nt .tt ' tlu- end of iho" <'tHir The inmrument -consisted 
of si:!ven l.ten-i whi rh eouhi he (.>h jt-r i ivel y scored and . three items which ■ 
required a cmst rue i .-.! res!v!n--.e:^ In add it ion. each of the seven- object We 
Icona also encoura'ned student to expialn why they selected the particular 
objov.' :.ve respous*^ cr^»'v'i:h<>Sf' . Thi^ instrument Is prt^senced in appini3ij^ B.- 
Tho St ructurt> of .the iustf^: ^cnt i> dcscrl>urj tn a later section of the 

Scores wt>rf o2>Min.d for all studt-nts on the st^cou ^^Kjectlve items and 
internal consistency rc I iabl 1 i c, v estimates vere calculated on two sarnples 
of pre^u-rvlce t-tMchers .ii :'ording to procedures described by NHnnally (1972 » 
p, 536). For tho snr!r>K' of. 18 srar.'t^nts in une section of the course^ the 
KR 20 reUabi'ilrv was oalcnl.itcd to ho 0.646. For^'another fiample of 55 
.students frorn two othr^r sections, a KR 20 reliabiHty estitnate^f 0v543 was 

■v. 

obtained. In add ii i , !.hv in:;trurient van adninlKtered to 12 of the original 

18 students in the one sertfo;^ u'; tiie course foi>r months following the course^. 

■' - ■■ • > 

Student re>. > t^^ ^Ur fir-" le.e. ce.'or.d adm in i:;trat ion of the Instrument 



wertii^ matched by handvrltlnp, y the ivrud?:^nri^ thetissolves after complet|J:on of 

the instrutment' the second t: . :k? • A test-ro-icsc reliabil ity <^s?^lxnat:e was 

calculated for this sainple f>f^2 per^ionii andb found to be 0JiS9, 

*^ - " ' ' 

A decbnd attitude asso.ssm«:?iu. t;v:trvL^ent way the standard module evalua- 

tion form completed anonTOOusly by each r tudent at^he end of^ e<ich of the II 
moduloj^' (Bee appendiK'C). Students absent the c/viv of the module cotaplet\lon^ 
or vho had not yet compliaed al 1 r hiv nuidult? work, did not always complete 
tnodule avniuat Ions, and could not be - idcnti f ied . Consequently, Wany indlvld-- 
u^il module evaluatjor^ datvi hi^^ts cont.iln' le*^K than 18 responaes but none 
contain so few resporv^iv^ as to invalid.ite the results prescnt^"*d in the next 
sectioTi. " • , 

Hk: Structure of zhc rr^odulo evaluatton form consisted of six likert 
scale it-^TTis which vt^re objoct iv.-ly scored. The items required students to 
rate the degree to which the module experienceii and content were; (a) close 
to tht-lr'^pec tat tent; , Cb) -xisvivA^to their pr^t^ration as a teacher, 
(c) appropriate topics for study, (d) something they would recommend to^N3 ' 
friendp (e) a pleasant or- unpleasant ^^periencc f or t hem ^ and (f) soraathin'g 
froin which they learned onlv a little ox a great deal. One purpose of the 
module evaluationji was to provide direct feedback to the instructors and 
course developers toward improving the course. Another ..purpose, more 
related to growth of sttident: positive attltudcj^, was to deE'^^^tnc how 
students were reacting to tlie content and experiences in the cours^ which 
were directly concernc^i with hand Iccijn^^'^' persons and handicapping conditions 
and the instructional acco^dation ot the needs of, these persons by teachers 
It was reasoned that if the fears ani misconceptions concerning handicapping 
conditions were \not overcome by the module activities and classroom inter- 
actions, that stujJents vould be appreliensive ^ worr led > and not posititrely 



6rlept€?d toward believing the expi;rience had been wortlTwhile, informative, 
positive, and worth recommendation to a /riRnd\ ThusJ, the module evaltiation 
form was designed to serve two purposes* r 

' Four independent estimate?; of the internal consistency reliability oT 

the modirle eN^aluatiQU form were- obtained for . the one section of the course 

■ * ■ - ' . 

ccinprising the main study. Tho results / whi^^h appear in JCable 1^ Indicate 
that th*^ Instrument was .highly reliable throughout its use during the course 

. . " TABLE 1= V •■ 

KR 20 INTKr<NAI. CONSI STENCV RELIAB ILITY ESTIMATES " FOR THE • 

' ' MODULE EVALUATION IhJSTRUHENT . •, 

Module Name ModuTc*" So que nee n (Persons ) ' KR 2.0 ^alue . 

Humanism * " " ^-'nrst " ' ' \ 17 ^ 0.919 

Individual Lzac ion ' Fifth 15 '0.9^9 . 

of InsLrucclon i- ■ 

( ■ ■ 

* * . . . 

Learning 6 Behavior , Kighth ^ 15 * 0*7^9 

Disorders > * 

Sensory -Impainnents ^.JiUiV^^nth 17* 0.9^7_. ' 

The module evaluation instrument also contained items concerning 

- y ' ' ' 

Students' completion of homework, attendance, and achievemient , .A copy of - 

' Z^"" ^ ^ . ^ ' , ^ 

the form is found in <ippendix C. 

s. * • ■ 

RESULTS 

The results are presented in two sections* The first section concerns' 
growth of students/ knowledge and skills as measured by the variety of per- 
formance^ achievement, and skill deml:)nstration methods- The second section 
presents ttie results concerned with the growth of attitudes of the students 
based on the fl.unl evaluation instrument and the module evaluation ' fornj. 
results. ^For the achievement results, only data from the 18 students in ,the 



one si^ct ion are available « Likewise^ for r^he attitude growth i^e^alta based on 
the module evaluaci%n form, only data from one section of ^the course arn^. the • 
same 18 students are available. Ho^yever, for the -final course jvaliiatloW^ 
atfltude igrowtfh Instrument there are three sources of data. The first of 

these is » again, the results from 132 students enrolled in seven other a<^ction8. 

* ' ' . , ■ . ■■ ■ 

• • ^ • , , ■ 

of the couir^e in another semester. A tliird source is a delayed administration 

• ." * ' . ■ 

'of the final course evaluation instrument to 12 of the original 18 students in/ 
the first groups four months after the coarse concluded' and after these persons 
were, working as teachers* Results for at tltude '^growth will be presented based 
on dat<i ^rom all of these sources* ' 

(Srovth of Knowledge and Skill . ' ^ 

... • i- 

the^ means and standard deviations of 17 measures of student achieveroenj^ 

of course objectives concerned with knowledge and skill objectives are prer- 

■ • ' / ' ' ' I. 

sented in Figure 2 at the end of this paper. Mearf achievemeui for each 

' ■ ' " - ' I ■' 

measure is plotted as a point enclosed in a small circle." 'The standard de^r-ij^ 
t ion Is plotted as' a vertical l^ine bounded" by two short ^horizontal lines. 
Performance across, each of the 17 measures for all 11 modules tofiy be compared , 
directly since all measures are' plotted on the same common 10 point scal^. \ 

Tabla 2 presents a suramar^ of the overall achievement of students 
acro!98 15 -of the 17 achievement measures presented in Figure 2. The flrs^ 
measure under the Contingency Management module and th^ Orthopedic Handicap 
module measure were, removed from this summary. The'reasons for this is that 
the first measure was a group assessment and no i^ferenc^ about an individual 
•student's knowledge or skill may be inferred frorm l^p results.; Th^. Orthopedic 
Handicap measure was a skill demonstration of transfer and lifting of crippled 
p^TSons without use of the lower infibs. It was mastered by all students. 
Becauiilh there was no variance on this. measure > it would not be considered a 
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rigorou& ach„ieveiatmt tesc b_v some experts. However, the remaining 15- 
measures are all Individual measured and all exhibit a range of , student per- 
fotmajice. Thus, the oummary in Table 2 Is a conservative estimate of the 
levels of achievement of students with respect to course knowledge and 



skill (Objectives. 



TABLE 2 * V 
OVERALL STUDENT XcU^EVE^r^:NT B^SED UPON 1-5 MEASURES, 



Statis t ic ~r 
Maximum possibl^j scorc*^ 
n (Persons) 
Grand Mean 
Standard Deviation 
High Score \ . 

Low Score 



Proportion of Sfcudents 
Above : 

^ 90% Master>-, 

80% Mastery 

70%^Iastery 

Below 60% j^astery'' 



Incomplete 
"Withdrew 



F raction 

A/ 21 
12/21 

i5/2n 

2/21- 
.1/21 
3/21 



Vv^•g 



Avftyage Points Earned 
10 
17 
8.39^ 
0.862 
9.571 (1) 
6.110 (1) 

Percentage 

lv» .05 - 
57.14 ■ 
' 71.43 • 
. 9.52 
4.76 
14.29 
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ExaTnlnatlon of the achievement data in Figure 2 and Table 2 reveals that 
the number of students for which the values were calculated Is generally 



* There wbre 15 measures with^a value of TO points each for a total possible 
score of 150 points^ The rotal points achieved by each student were divided' 
by 15 td produce statistics in tHe common nv^tric of 10 points. 
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less than the 16 stud^j^nts enrolled in thS course* This is because all achieve 
ment data was gathered and the statrlstlcB computed wltflln one week of the due 
date for a^l the work itr-that module. Consequently, , any students who had not 
coaipleted their" work wiLhin that time period were not included in tfie calcula- 
tions* All except one of the students were able to make up any incdtnp^^^ - 
work for a given module by che-end of the semester. 

The overall completion^rate of all work f>^1i* modules by the due dates w/;S 
very high- Only 12 students acrass 17 measures failed to complete an -achieve- 
.roent measure on time. This Is 12 achievement measures not completed on. timi; 
out of a possible 306 rnoasurements (18 students x the 17 measures shown in 
Figute 2). This means that the completion rate of a«(Wevement measures for 
modules within the due dates was 96,08% and that only 3.92%'of the measures 

. were not completed on time. It nhould be remembered that' these measures 

. . ■ - ■ ♦ _ .i 

included not only examinations and problem solving tasks given in class, but 
WT^lcten assignments , project Activities, and an occassional examination or 
. , project which had to be comp-leted in some other jipecific location outside 
of class. The large amount of content in the course, the rapid ' sequence » 
and the multiple sources of information and material, made keeping up with 
course activities and assrlgnipen ts essential to successful completion' of the^ 
course, - Three or the initial 21 students dropped out of the course within 
the first 4 weeks of the semester bqcaiise they had^ gotton too far behind to 
catch up without repeating the course, ' ^ ■ 

,The achievement data in Table 2 and Figure 2 show that the majority of 
students achieved high- levels of . cour^^e objectives concerned with knowledge 
and skill outcomes. Examination of Figure 2 also shows that the achievement 
' for three modules was lower than most of the ethers* These were the Contin- 
' gency Management, Measurement ;and Evaluation, and Learning and Behavior 



..Dis'brders modules. In all chree of thc$e modules tbe ciiae allowed for I^slxxx- 
Ing of the concepts and skills was inadbquace and resulted in lower student 

■ . r ■ ^ 

achievement and wider variations in Bjtudenc perf ortaance* Increa??lng the time n 

needed for liearnlng and the quality of f-instruc tl6n would almost certalnl^y 

raise t^c achievement level of student's in these modules* In addition , /If 

more time were allowed for learning and comp^letion of all achievetnent caaks^ 

the proportflon of students who achieved masterjr on course ktfowledge and 

skilly objeetives.-would undoubtedly increase. This is a well known fac^Vfirst 

hypbtheslEed by Carroll (1963) and later pported by much additional con- 
f 

ceptual and j?mpirlcal research (Block; J971; Bloorn^ 1976)* 

One limitation of thiase, results. Is titat nothing is known of bow students 
might ha^re scored on these measures prior to instruction. No control group 

which had not been instructed was used and 'p^^^"" post tests were not given 

■ i ' 

on each of the 17 measures* Neither rijpproach was practical because of the 

' ■ i 

large amount of time required to compljel^x) the assessment procedures. Rather, 
assessment of student knowledge and skill «icross the 17 measures was an 
Integral part of instruction with stucents belAg provided feedback on their 
performance on the tasks as soon' as possible^ often iI^mec^^ately . Further- 
^ , more, the aahievement scores reported] include rnany -second attempts by many 
students in thft face of a poprly completed task the first time around. Such 

learning approach where the interest 
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a procedure is normal under a mastery 



Is in teaching students to acquire , functional levels of knowledge and skill, 
and nu in insuring a symetrlcal distribution of achievement scores* The 
fact that a l^rge number of students had to repeat achievement and performance 
tasks poorly completed the first time around^ a second, or even a th'i^-d time, 
after further instruction is an indication that the results presented in 
Figure 2 and Table 1 represent true -growth. This is further confirmed by 



inspection ofcthe teBCs and casks required of the students which are generally 
quite demanding and require much information and skili.* 

■ ■ ■■■■ ^" • .„ • ' ' ■ . 

Grovch of Positive h t titude» ^ ~- - 

The 10 items on the f^al course evaiuat^Oyn questionnaire ea civ had a 
specific purpose* The first item elicited inforroattori about attitudes and 
attitude changes tpw3rd handjlcapped persons. Thtif second iteia concerned know- 
ledge about the variety and frequency of handicapping conditicms* The third' 
item asked abbuc the student*' s prior knowledge of the xnainstreaming legisla- 
tion, while the fourth itern disked about the extent tp which the student had" 
become informed about the Intent and purpos.c» of the lav. The fifth question 
denlt with the acceptance the student exhibited toward the practice of main- 
sr: reaming* The siiUh que<;t lon .ir.ked students to Judge how skilled th^y had 
become in mainstreaming. The seventh iteu asked students to list those modules 
they judged raosc useful In ceachitig them the things Chey needed Co know in 
order to properly Instruct eXi:epclonal children in their classrooms. 

The ^ast three items vere somewhat different. Tt€3a eight asked studenta 
to •'describe changes In the course which would uvike*lt better for them per- 
sonally* Item nine asked students how useful the course concepts: and 
experiences had iean in understanding themselves and all students better, not 
^just handlcafiped persons- Thl'S item ,wa5, designed to measure something of the 
preceiveff^g^neralixabillty of the ideas, methods^ and skills developed in the 
course to better understand one's own perceptions and behavior and the effects 
these have on huiaan relationships in any setting. The final and tenth 'item 
was designed to determine what Issues, ideas, or ^•opic8 th6 course migh^ have 
stimulated students to want to know more about. This last Item can be con- 
sidered a measure of the cpnynitment of students to continue learning and an 
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Indicator of the .success of thi* courso in raising levehs of nwar^ineB5, con- 
cern, and interost aioong iruudenc?*. Each itiim vas destigncd* to elicit an open- 
ended, conj^trucced re^jpont^e hy the student ^ This was true for even the 7 Itetas 
which hadSiijJccttve categor!c.il reaponseH. Furthennore, even these Itemn 
tended to t>e non-directive. For ex^mplis, rather tfian ask the fi^tudent to 

indicate if hin or her attitude toward handicapped persons h^ad become ^aore 

■ • ■ ■ ■ - ^ 

positive, the I ten) asked only it there h;id been. an attitude change* Thl» 
prevented the itty^ from leading the Btudi^nt. The student reported "yes*^ or 
"no** cJjat there had been .1 ch.^nge -sn^J then was as^d to e:<plain tht» chaj^ge* 
All of the 18 utudi?nc^ In the fir group prepared constructed reaponsea to 
all 10 icenj.s* * 

Table 3 pre^Senta a sur^n^iry of the responses of students from two groups 
to the objective iterv.s on Che qut^-^tionnaire.. Ttu? first colucm of figures 
are the results for the 18 students in one section. The second coluiin * ' 
the reiiuUii for the 132 students enrolled in 7 sections in a subsequent 
semejster^ ■ ■ . 

Exain;lnation of the re-suIts In Table 3 reveals attitude changes^ grovth • 
of kno?-rledge» and Judgments of the value of the course ^zowa^-d being able to 
carry out the mainr^tn^jming of handicapped children in regular rlassrootss as 
Judged hy these groups of preservice teachers. Examination of the con«truc-ted 
responses students naade ;^;upport their choices reveals the direction oC 
attitude change and the der>ree of understanding of the concepts^and issues 

which.. had daviiJ!^^^. -^^^.^. a^:.^.. -. ...^. .......... . . . : . / 

Analysis of student respon^^es for Group 1 shoV' that all the attitude 
changes reported tovard handicapped persons* (Item I) were' positive. Most 
stu<*ent8 reported being ftNirful and afraid o^ handicapped persons and handi- 
capping conditions prior a^o the course activities* The large majority 
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Sl/HMARY STATISTICS FOR FINAL COURSE "EV^VLUATlOti QUESTXONKAIRE 










> 




Group 1 


* 


Croup 


2 




Item 




n • 18 




n 




132 






Content 


Op t i o n 


f 








% 




1 


Change in feelings 




16 




97 




73..48 






toward hand leap' ed? 


Ho 

£ 


2 




35^ 




26,52 




2 


Better Infonni'd about 


Yes 


^ *? 
i' 




91 




68 . yA 






types^ and nuT^hertj^; of 




I 








6,02 


- 




hand leap):?? 














J 


Prior knowledge of 


Yes 




11/11 


4i 




33^33 










16 


88^89 


88 




, 66.6? 






liJtion? ; 


















Understanding of 




17 




131 




Art ^ f 

99. 2« 




• 


rea*5ons for t^Ain- 


No 


* 




1 




0.76. 






















5 . 


Agreecjent with In- 


Yes 




72.22 


65 




49.24 






st re^-i^-^ing -practice? 




3 , 


16.67 






2.27 










2 


11*11 


63 




36.36 




" 6 


Hov veil couriie 


















.equipped you to 


I 


0 


0.00 






3.03 






practice tna in ^ treats 


2 


0 


0*Q0 


.4 




3.03 






ing of handicapped 


3 


5 


27. 78 


"IS 




10 ►ol 






^pcfrsons In your class- 




10 


55.56 


45 




25.76 






rocKa? ^ 


3 


3 


16,67 


47 


• 


27.27 








6 


0 


0,00 


13 




7.58 








Very Wail 












* 








3.889 




>t 


4. 


267, 










0.676 






1, 


,108 


r 

* 




vf?e5,Mllne<is of the 


Not Useful 
















course in helping you' 


i 






3 




6.06 






u nd <? r 9 1 and you r se i f 




0 


0.00 


2 




1.52 






and other persons' 




2 


11.11 


7 




5.30 






h<'tter gener^iljy? 




6 


33.33 


29 




21.97 








'5 


3 


16; 67 


55 




41.67 










6 


33.33 


31 . 




23.48 








Very Useful 


















jj a- 


4.556 




1? 












1.381 




S.D. « 
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vlch tUtr l*ig.!.«latlon. It should be. paiiu.ifd out tU^^t th*v ^lehievenii^t rc•^:^^it:^ 
pr^t»enterf In the liMit auction indepc^fsvic^ntly conf irrs ciic^ changes -^^lihsdifini^s 
report in knowledge aud ur>de rt* c^ind ing in ^.he^e and relat:#i^l areafi* 

'MiinscVeaislng practices* la Croup 1, 72% of the s?:*jiJr:nt£» in4icfu.*i4 they 
a.ccepT.i'.d the pr^'ictice. 1 b .o?" their vrltttf^ re^'ponfj-b:?^- r,o -tfc^? qui-^Htlon 

revealed tiut-C they- cited tl^c hcmti.ix^ o{ AfxctK'ii^seii p'C-rBoml ^^i^veloj^ss^rnt ol 

ran fri^t!5 tyoi ejccJ^dlng h^rndiciiapee per-r-5c>n<"i;, Ji^il the building ol' fsore ^tol-- . 
^xaniti^ and under-uriad Trs?; 'J^r^v;^' g^rner^^i" popuiati-.w of 'o^-ru?? children 
people by *earl.y a?vd prolonj^cd . contact vlth.^i v^rietv of handicapped ju:^r?^o?tti 
The 17?;; vha dl^i^gr* vitb t^wt jartic^lco < H .:^tudents) i.nd Ic^it-cd t>.a5 ?:H*:^y 
thoug'ht" th^it ?!^i.tnstre>i.T,lng co^t r^oo'^:^.v.-:\\ %n phoney -ixnd ti^se-and wa^^ 4* drain 
on rcBources^ iivai liable, for tb<^ t'ducaiion of ncr-X'^iii chlldr-en. * They thif? 
as redticing tha. nxutllxy of edlucariof^ for .ill for t?De (sake of a few, p^-o 
ist:udt*ncf; "feJ ?: Incorpor^ntion. of h^^indicapped children into riigi>lar clii<^*>rcc^>i 
would '*8lov dowr/' or "h^ld b-ick'* the other chil;^ren. 'Tv-?o ^5 the 5>ttideni;;^ 
(11 . 11%) ■ ir,d 1 '^jiced tmt they h^sd tni^e^ xctK^lin$^ iihom-rtha n^in^trcc-amlng, ideii. 
Two Ideae vt^rti- t^Hprt-^ncid^ Thr* tirsx was that th»v* cjain3^tr^.^4*aiing of any givv^n 
Indlviduiji d4>pt^nd<fd upon r:h< na'tyre* ^e?ve:rliy, and nussbor of handicapt^,* 
The«« per^on;V^ u-eit it va^jld be i rr^fk^ponsibie co place sot!^^ chlldrt?n whot^i*- 
needa couid- not bit veil ^iccorricdared In 'regui^ir claaBrf In tho^se set?:: i^K^^-* 
TJ^e trecon4.';.|dei4 that thi^ a^^ounr, of ^Jupport: Siirvicei:*^ j^ptirfcial^ t^quipr^ent ♦ 
nr\d *icaf f ■ <ivnri i<:ib3i^ to asrilHt cnc regul:>r cJaHsroop teacher had a lot to ^■^-> 
witfe wheches: 6t not children vsth nevv-re' h-sr^d leap? could be ti^mirxBvr^nmdd^ 

The* r<M5p'-n<iSjr^?i of !*tiJde*u^ In (.vroup 2 ^'vfro ^iitpUar* * Thtr v:ireatC''r propor- 
tloirf o'f .acud<>ni:s ^hccklni; zhe ''Vcs h nd** cmc«^gory vaf^ -probahly d:u?:- to the 



RreattJt ^toportlon of i>rucJer;t^!^ -Jth ^;rlor ier.ce with <ip»^cla!, educjcicn 

r-**<?ooneer» of this group a.lsr^ indicate rh-ic the i^ev-erity of the hand xcappit"^ 
■■ r<rn J f -nrt an^S the cype^^^ or ^^ervlc,^;:^, ^-^uppv^rt, <]inc? <;qiiip::,t.'nc available ne*?d 
t0 V-^ coni:,;i4<trt,^c lH.^:orv lr.:!i':icr Lrr.in;ii: ly -lain^^trn^actiinij handicappcii cruldt'cn 
"into reRulur clcU^Ji-r Csarri.s for a: 1 act ivi t. ^ Other idcEu;; expresBCd by a 

U'v 0rui!t.'nr ir:cludt' tf;e ^t:ar th-'ti rtjrii t r eanl ng rr^iy be too ^tard on ch\? 
t^^/^chi^r, tr^jy n^C In u^r\!vr^ rnt. v:th the wi»:«hei^ of the parent » f^riy bfr 
rabftrarjsir.g Ta t:\v hijrtrHcap:'-'''-.! vhlid, ^md ^^.^jy he 3 bufden to the otht^r 

U? !.oth Grout'^. I aai only ii ^^rr^H ni:?::hor of student opro^ied train- 

t^ the" t racr r.^;- ., Kv■.^^; or ■,i;,:;-:;^'^r ari'if bv vhich to pro:^er.ly t^-^a^rh 

^tt-Kicrxc • In bcstVi i^rouPi. r-^c^;5^^ : rh.:^^, th(7y CvHtid learn ?wr-> about hov 
ca iiiCtuf2!;V ciirry o:;! ri^i in ^.t: r^^ir. iUi;; In:;A;-><^^ t ion of Itra 6 In Table 3 ^ridl-- 
cate^v -i^erv i:ii^..dcm:- -hv^u^tht: ' wt^re Vi.;^ry t-'*;^!! equip^yed .to carry oat 

r^slTjsK running prac:!c</. N'/.trly - ^ .-i rho written rc^^f^on^CJii- i,n hat:i ^iroups 
it;d lc.5t:<M] c";..i^ H^udvot::^ tvil t.h^^re v:!^.; a great: de^il tnc^rc to le-3rn, that th^^y- 
had oniv btfi;u-»" ^'^"^^i ^'^'^ ly carry cur' niainHtre;)r:jing practii:*:^ in' 

rc.-^I c Idir^-:^rof>r^rii, l ^-i an * nc r i hJ v t.-ie'^nnd 1 nii t;u;k. 

Stxidi-^PCt^ in hr^c h d.!-" ^re ? ru? course /^b b^^ing ut^eful In galolni?; 

i}.x hi- r\tvi\x\% oi t ru.'T.:-.cIvv' ■ ^-^'-^ otl.or^ and not onlv hand icnppi.^d pers^ons, 
St^jdttn,t Si ctr^t^nt;^ fror-: sr-?nir^ 1 iruilcvite r^iuch better understandlrij^- cf ^nd 
loiter. v-^c- '•-■r ; ■• m 1 v I-.- w'^ It--'" t^^^ir -ih^-^ I 



! 



techniques and ideas ro 7*xar int^arv-n* ot personal prejudice .M\d Ir.torpersonal 
prible^r^s tn rhd' o*--n rt-- 3 .it lonnh l;>s . Onlv •.va t>cudents> responded to this 
Itera in a constructed rt^sponse nnnner in Group Z. Perhap,^ this is- because 
in the Bubsequent senetuor, I'ra- inlToducfory nodules on percept ioa, beK^vior, 
and hucian ' interperi^onal Cv:^rmuTac:ar io:^ ver- rer::oved and students ni^.v not have 
learned as c^u.:h In i':;!:^ basic ;:ro;i. those introductory n:;:dules were dropped 

an^^e It VQS iiA:. rhv b^a:::e skills could he taught in the on^joing process 
of the course vUhout :crn:a: tinio-for this tTuiieriai , chu!^ allowing nore tinxe 
"'^ for teaching Inf Eircar ion ana k : 1 i ;ibou t specific har-dicapplng conditions 
and how tc ac-orrni J'-uf z'lu- in ins^: rue t ional natters. It Is intert^sting to 
note thnt the proportion oi per>on,'v in both groups report ing increased under- ^ 
standing of selx ani otnerfi r.'^:\t.?ral. ly is about the sane despite this change 

in course structure. 

Itenb' 7 and 8 of the :inal course evaluation questionnaire o-s^ed stu^; nts 
to describe the norU, useful 'partn o: the course and how they would iraprove 
the course. Students in hoth ^rvr-.p-S noniinated vfactica.I i-.ethadi^ and skills* 
as well cis concrtrt*-: in !'o rr-a r: ;on .ind i^^xper i^rnccs ai^ buinf> av<ii helpfv:! to 
their preparation as a teacher. So one rrtodule, skill, or method wai5 nonlnated 
over others by all i^^tu^icnt^. Frequently cited as most valuable were readings, 
films, ^nd activities which i:^forr.t'J about han^^^icapping conditions, rheir . 
frequencies, an;i Jlsahi:>:..-d r. --..n nvths and^ fears; specif ic methods and skills, 
such !i?¥ learning ro use behavioral techniques to manage problem biihavior, or 
hov to lock irtid ur.lv'>ck orthopc-aic braces and assist crlppU'ci children in 
movlan fr-T a w:u-clr.- hair ::o a iesk and back. Field trips, films, and other 
<?xrerlenfos vhicli placed scudemrs in contact with handicapped persons directly 
or vlcarU-z.sly w.-r- aHn v.ilv.-ii. Only n v.-ry few KtuJentH in both groups 
nc-ninated at:v ot th.:> bryad..r ■::^dvr I'; inf; \ ssuas and concepts of ma insr reaning. 
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36 tsosc helpful* 

ihe most frequently reconmended improvement anong both groups was to 
allow more tine for learning the methods of mainstrearaing presented in 
each nodule and to Include more concrete skill building sessions and experi- 
ences with real handicapped students in real classrooins. Students in Group 
1 suggested the skillj* and knowledge in the course could be, and perhaps 
should be, taught throughout the teacher , educa': ion program concomitant with 
field experience practicum courses and student teaching* 

^. Itera 10 asked students to indicate what they wanted to learn more about 
or what issues and ideas they had come to feel strongly about because of the 
course* Again, most students Indicated "a strong desire to know raore about 
speci: ic types of handicapping conditions, what causes theiH, their effects 
upor: the individual, and nuch more spec if ic knowledge and experience in 
how I accom-^ob^ite them In instructional settings. Learning disabilities 
were frequently noninated as an area which students wanted to know more 
about in terms of cause, diagnosis, and methods of effective instruction. 
Other areas frequently listed were nethods.of instruction effective for 
deaf and blind children. Over 90% of the students who responded indicated 
that there were things they were aroused to know more about by the course. 
Furthenrore , tliey listed specific areas and concerns for which they wanted 
more inf orm.! tion and skill. It appears the course did stimulate most , , 
students to want to continue learning and become more skillful. 

A follow-up study on ^^j^^- '-^^ students in Group 1 was undertaken four 
months after the course wa,^ completed. Each of these 12 students had been 
engaged in teaching or student teaching kn the intervening period. Each 
completed the final coursV,^ ovra lujt icn Instrarient a second tine. The objec- 

4 

tive ite^i portion of the questionnaire vas scored for these 12 persons for 
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both the pre- and posr test administration. The results are shown in Table 4. 

/ 

A t test for 'differences between the means showed no !?ignificant differences 

TABLE 4- 

PRE- AND POST TEST QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FOr" A'"SLJB-SA}fPLE OF GROUP I-STUHENTS 
Sta tistic Pre-Test ' Post Test 

n 12 _ . • 12 ' 

Mean Score 6.0432 " 5.969 

Standard Deviation 0.890 0.861 



% of Maxlmuitl Score 86.33 



85.27 



between the pre- and post test scores. Similarly, analysis-o^-the written" 
responses showed students had not changed their opinions and j^L^idgments about 
the natters dealt with in the 10 items oh the questionnaire. It appears that 
considerable growth occurred in positive attitudes toward handicapped persons 
and mainstreaming practices as a result of course experiences if student's 
^coctments are to be believed. Since all* suidents completed the final course 
' evaluation anonymously, there is no reason-J^lo believe the coiranents to be 
misleading. It is also ' apparent , at least for the sub-sample of 12 students, 
>that the atj:itudes and opinions of students, about the issues raised in the 
questionnaire, are stable over some period df time following actual teaching 
experience. 

Further independent indication of the; growth of posit ive attitudes 



toward handicapped persons and handicapping conditions, or at least the 
study of these topics and learning more about them and how to accommodate 
the need-^ of handicapped persons in instructional settings, is found in ■ 
"Figure .1 at the end of this paper. The structure of the module evaluation 
form, upon which the data in Figure 1 are based, has been described earlier. 



Inspection of Figure 1 indicates that students in Group 1 judged the experi- 
orxes in each of the modules to be positive, worthwhile, of value to them 

) • ■ / '. ■ 

jtn their future work as a teacher, and of value to others as well* Cer- 
tainly such unu^fonnly high ratingji on the six dimensions ac^pes modules 
indicates most students felt positive toward course content, experiences, 
learnljig outcomes, and ideas. , 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
It\appears it is possible to teach -preservlce teachers the basic 
attitudes, knowledge, and beginning skills which are a prerequisite to 
the functional ability to effectively teach children with a variety of 
handicapping conditions in regular classroom settings. Without more infor-- 

mation about handicapping conditions, tr^e opportunity to overcome ignorance 

' * ' I- 

and fears conponly associated with" thes^ conditions, and specific; instruc- 
tion in constructing methods by which to accommodate the instructional 
needs of handicapped persons, teachers can hardly be expected to be willing 

r 

or able to engage in the practice of mainstreaming in their own classrooms. 
Preservice and inservice teacher education program^>^obably ought to deal 
With these basic objectives first. After growth in these basic attitudes 
and skills, ^ further education, "training, and experience 'in actually carrying . 
out the complex instructional accommodations of mainstreaming are needed. 
In order to further develop functional skill in this complex area, adequate 
support s.ervices, instructional equipment, and speciall; trained staff need 
to be available in schools to assist the teacher who 'has learned the beginning 
skills and positive attitudes to become more skillful in adapting instruction 
to a wide range of handicapped and exceptional children. ||| seems reasonable 
that thilj could best be done in some sort of practicum experience or a 
seriefKof such experiences over the course of student teaching and the first 
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few years of service as a regular ^classroom teacher. 

There are two benefits which may result from teaching teachers the 
skills of mainstreaming* These benefits may serve to enhance teacher effec- 
tiveness for a^ll children. These are increased tolerance for and understand-^ 
Ing of diversity among persons generally, and the functional ability tto 
better individualize instruction to a wide range of indlvidual.-ledrning ^ . 
needs, styles^ and rates. For e^en within any, so called "i/ormal'^^ classroom 
the*^ range of individual differencials enormous; in beliefs, abilities, 
interests, and learning styles and rates.- Historically these differences 
have tended to be ignored or -lumped^ into the most gross and non-functional 
categories as is done in the common practice of "tracking" students by t 
ability "levels". Such gross discrimination and superficial accoramodat.ion 
of instructional needs of children will not work with many handicapping 
.conditions. Thus if mainstreaming is €o work and work well, teachers will 
need to .^earn what they have jieeded to do all along and they must be supported 
ir\ doing so . ^"Such ah • approach is bound to be much more. expensive in the short 
runWhan present large^gtoup "lump then/all together'*, strategies. However, 
the benefits to individuals and the community as a whole a^e reduced cost of 

care of individuals made to be less capable then thay could ^become, and less 

_^ f 

lost income, taxes, and pther contributions of handicapped persons formerly ; 
restrfcted. 

Such radical alteration of the way children are taught in schools is 
not likely to come about easily and perhaps not at all. There is consider- 
able danger that the focus will be upon the. specifics of mainstreaming legis- 
lation and practice. iJnder^^such a thrust, the teaching of more tolerant 
attitudes and understandings of diversitjTand the wise and creative individ- 
ualization of instruction by individual teache.rs to plan truly individualized 



educational programs for diverse Ghildr en, may give way to 
fixation on "accurate" diagnosis of student" learning problems through t/ests 

• . ■■■ • .- ■ ^ ••■ ■ ■ ^ 

and the learning of specific tei^hn^xjues such as "behavior modification" by 
which to- teach certain "types" "of handicapped children with supposed . common 
problems. One indication of sudR '3?lfrend'>is^ that^both the vast amount of-» 
litigation arid the vast /a&oiint of T.eglslation, /whic?h has resulted in avail- 
•Ability of funds .for mainstreaming practices, 'tais foctN5^"iargely on 
diagnosis^ and/assessment and not on the development of instructional tech- 
^rtlques and materials. Money now available to schools to increase the 
practice of mainstreaming has encouraged some school administrators to go 
"hunting" for potential learning disabilities and other handicapping condi- - 
~trons among students enrolled in regular classes. Supposedly, these children 
with special needs can be identified by "tests" and "experts". u If enough 
such chiWren can be found in a given sVhool district, then monies 'can be 
made available to hire special education teachers who will "treat" these 
'problems and help these children. How much better it would be to fund ' those 
schools who could show that their teachers skillfully and creatively indlvid- 

fualize Instruction based on their own careful observation of student per- 

"it . • 

fprmances on a wide rarig^ of school and real life tasks, not only on test 

scoriBs. How much better it would be to not fund those schools a(id- schojjl 

t^'?' .... ■ , 

districts who can "prove*- certain percentages of thetr students hav^ certain 

types of handicaps or disabilities. Why>hould any school district have. to 

prove that it has a wide range of individual differences in student heeds, 

.Interests^ abilities, and learning styles and rates? Any knowledgeable 

observer of human development and learning accepts this as a^ given- 
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c. 



CKl"rER'iA FOR GRADr:Hl WRTTTE?3 ASSIGf{?{E'?JTS 



Many of the unlta in thifi courae retjuirt* you to coraj^lete written asaign^penra. 
The purpose? of thet^e aiJi? Ignnienti* isi to have yoU dcT^onstrate your abiilty to 
^pply concepts and principl*t?s learnod i?^ each unit to i^terprc-i and explain 



The uuijorlty of the 4?vAlaation of your^porfonaance in this course Is based 
upon your written responses to these atiSigTuseacs* It is ii^jportant^ titat you 
prepare thetta carefully and conpleti-iy. Generally your as^ignsaencs i^hould 
be no longer than frow 2 to S pageti in length* ^ Please type double ©pace or 
^wrltc clearly on lined paper on every other line. 

Your written asslgnrsentB w41i yrrjded on four aa in criteria* Each written 
afi^lgnnxent will be rated on a 1 to 10 sj^ale on each criterion. These will 
be fiuoaed and divided by four xo deter^^stine the overall points for the written 
assignment* Before handing In an ^isslgnaent you should read It over and ^ 
detertolne how well it tfjecits each cnriDerlon* Vou ?jiiay wish to aak a cla^TOate 
CO do this for you while you return the favor. Yc^^i may then viijh t«s rMsdify 
your aBStgmsent before handing it in to the instructor* 

Your instructor will score your vrltten assigmsents on thcae saise eriteriiJ. 
For your convenience the criteri.i are Hasted below* 



Criterion'- 

Has the assigned tafik h^en fully 
vcotapleted? 

' ' . 

2* Are the.i»suesr, probletr^s^ event^^, 
situations or exa^T^pJei^ pr4*sented 
described clearly and accurately? 

3- Is an atteifer^t '^M^ to apply b;^|Sic 
course conrfc-tpts to^ interpret and 
explain tH^^ issues, problaj3!>» 
events, * si tuac ioni5^ or exgi^ple!.? 
presented: - Are Interpretations^ 
Judgtiients^ feelinj;s, sugge^uions, 
general izatlons, and alternative 
reasons m\d explaaacionfi provided? 

^, Arf? the interpretations iciade^. 

logical and are the explanations* 
^ provided technically correct '-Ith 
" reapect to course content? Are 

relevant theories applied wisely 

and well? 



«o 0 I 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 Ye^ 
no 0 I 2 3 A 5 6 7 S 9 10 Yes 



?f£ 0 I 2 3 i 5 6 r 10 Yes 



No 0 i 2 3 4 3 6 ' S ? 10 Vcs 
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ktM'p tJvMio' crUc^rla in tz-ind 3s vou prep.ire your vritt*;«:n assignments* 
iQxs ^ay to rtM'vr thr^r^ frequi^nlly durnap; Che beginning' of tht^ 'covir tje . 

i*<i'nenOt>-f U'K*t. '^Ti'^cn us^ tg?:^^.*n!; rru::>:- :U'tend lo Cv3ch criterion. Hov- 

i*ver, a ^rr i t. t'-o 3i:tffigrir:::^:tu.: rv,v.-J nor provUic the eatir*:^ array of 1.3svm?s* 

prQblcr;^^^ K:'J•*r\l^'^ t:x^iinph.»s , :ttts'rpre:.a: ioniii, juurr^ents , suggt.>3t: ions , feelxngs, 
ilcTv^'r.'jI iauK-* ;ind >o fort!-.. K.w,h-ct, criteria 2 .vnd 3 above require tiuit 
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EDP 203 Psychology of Tcachinc 
•Instructor Henry P. Cole 

Final Asslrnrrent : Writ ten F.vaUi.-Htibn of 'the Course 

This esRlpnmcnt replaces the final assignment in .your course 

■ BvIUhus. The purpnsc of this assicnment is for you to think abo-Jt 
what you. have learned in this course and to help the people who teach 
the course inprove it for future classes. You will receive 20 points 

■ for this evaluation, provided you con,pltt<;^ll portions of the 
asslpnment. Turn vour paper in to the s-,cudent j-epresentat.ve on t.ie 
day of the final cxan. If all parts of the assignr,ent are complete 
the represents ive will r^-cor.l 20 points for you In the grade book. 
This a^-sipntr-ent is vcrrh h.vl f of your final exaninarlon prade \ou 

■ should not p.;c yo^ar nn..? on the- assirnriGnr .o that your remarks uill 
not influence vcur yr.'io po.r.avcly or nef^atlvely. Your instructor ■ 
will not know v.-ho vro^- whicn evaluation. As vou vrite your evaluation 
be <;ure cn be. corplcfo . logical, and support your state.r.ents . 

Answer all cuc^tions and provide comments, where indicated. 
Each totally cnnpU-cd cu<-F,tiop. counts 2 points. 

1 Did thl. cours-c- Chan?, vo.r feelings or attitudes about persons 
with various handier. n. .en.al retardation, learning disab:Hties, 
ohvs 1 c; ! d i sah Hit: cs , v t c . ' (Check one ) i es No 



phy 

Please explain an 
changed or did not. ciMnfi- 



vhv vour attitude? toward these persons 



n,:a you beco.. bctt.r inforr.ea about tf,e typos and number o: various 



■TT D>d y 



(Chc'ck one) 

-.^lease -xplain hov and whv you have or have no. • 
^h.'H.l't!.o types and nunhors of handicaps. 
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III. Did you kpiow nhout the leplslat ion which requires mainfiti-eaming 
before you cook this course? 

(Check one) Yes No 

Cotrtr^^nts 



^JA\ Do yoi; ncn.' understand the mrjin reascins for ma instreani ng and the 
vhiCh Tcoiiirc I'his practice? 
(Check . Vcs No 

Please nake a brief <;tarc'fient in yoiir own words vhlch sunmarizes 
the f-ihical and loyjcn] reasons for mainstrcaning , 



V. 1)0 vou asirre lh:a il is a pood idt\'> to placo children virh different 

types of har.^ lcap>-r. in re^'/jlar clar>i;roor,s? 

(Check one) Yes No 

Please explain your ar^-wcr. 



J 



Vi. }lov veil hnf. this course enuioped vou to voe'^ v/it-; and tear'a 
exceptional chilihen in vour ovn clarvfroon? E^lea^e circle one nv;nher. 

Not veil 1 2 3 A 5 6' Very Well 

nt all 

Please explain vo::r an^^ver» ^ why your rating is hlr>. or Xov . 



I 
t 
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•VII. What were .the tnost useful parts of this course, for you» froin 
the standpoint of teaching you rhinps you need to knov to better 
teach exceptional children in your classroom. Name each part and i 
briefly tell why it was useful. 



VIII. Plea&e descri1i)e changes In the v.-ay this course could he 

tatsRht which would raaVe ii a bt-fer course for you. Explain vhy > 

these chanr,t.-s v.-ouJd be hecCer for you, ^ . 



IX, Tc wb.1t extent, havn iho things you learned In this course been 
uf.eful in tjrder.ntandfnr. yourspH and all students, not., .lust oxcepr jona 1 
BtudtTirn? (Circle one) 



Not 

Very , 1 
Useful 

r least- explain. 



Very 
Useful 



X. W>iat ihi!iF,r, hati rhi;; course trade you feel po8C Ftronply nhour or want 
to l-arn r.ory nhiiut? i'lcasc Hm those areas and briefly explain why 
you want 10 know nore about tlscrror whv you feel stronply about these 
tbinpr.. , , . 
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l^lVkse f ill out the questions below and leave this form with rhe instructor 
before you depart. (No natoes please ) 



1. Title of Module 



Instructor 



2. Did you attend and participate in all class activities in this module? 
(Check appropriate places,) 



Yes No (If no, Indicate how many class periods you 

were absent during this module » Periods absent ^ 



3. Did you read all of the assigned work for this module?^ 
Before class? or After Class? or Both?* 

(Check one,) 

4. Was this taodule close to your expectations for it? ♦ 
Not Close 

At All 1 2 3 4 5 



Yes 



No When? 



Very Close 



Were the ideas or procedures presented to you useful in any way to your 
preparation as a teacher? • , 



Hot Useful 

At Ail - 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Would you recomend this module to a friend? • 
Definitely 

Nor 1 2 3 > • 5 

7. Was the topic appropriate for a saodule In your oplnidn? • 
Definitely 

Jfat 12 3 4 5 



Vary 

Useful 



Deflxil cely 
Yes 



Definitely 
Yes 



8. Generally speaking, how do you feel about this particular modul e? * 





9. PlelBe rac« how mtrfnyou lear 



Lnnrned 
Little 





Learned 
Much 



10. How toanj^pointti did you earn on your assignKoants for this jMdul#7 
. Points earned. (O^ock one.) 0-2 3-5 6-8 , 9-10 

11, Please contnent on tha aodule and its pre8entatlon_as^^.«kc suggestions 
for Its aodificatlbn and improveoent. Write on the back of th^s paper. 



* Circle appropriate nunber. 



<J5 



